EDMUND SPENSER

either moral or Christian. They are those whose
theme is the old mystery of sex, love as a power in
nature and an all-subduing, essentially lawless force
in the heart of man and woman, Spenser's poetry of
love has more than one source, but tlie most im-
mediate is the Romance of the Rose, that fountainhead,
as Huizinga declares, of paganism in the later Middle
Ages, the allegoric elaboration of amour courtois, the
free love of the romances of which Guillaume de
Lorris presents the decorative, Jean de Meung the
seamy side. In the House of Busyrane and the Maske
of Cupid (III. 11 and 12) he elaborates in a symbolic
pageant the power of love as a great natural passion in
which the most contradictory elements are blended,
and which recognises no law. What inner meaning
Spenser intended the enslavement of Amoret and her
release by Britomart to bear I must leave to the inter-
preters. It is conceivable, if at all, only as a notion.
In some way or other Chastity delivers married love
from the thraldom of passion. The impression left
on the imagination is something different; it is the
old theme of the Romance of the Rose, and later of
Donne's Songs and Sonnets and witty, sensual Elegies,
the power and complexity of love, its power to en-
noble and to degrade, to attract and to repel:

Behinde him was Reproch, Repentance^ Shame\
Reproch the first, Shame next, Repent behind:
Repentance feeble, sorrowfull, and lame:
Reproch despightful, carelesse, and vnkind;
Shame most ill fauourd, bestiall, and blind:
Shame lowrd, Repentance sigh'd, Reproch did scould;
Reproch sharpe stings, Repentance whips entwind,
Shame burning brond-yrons in her hand did hold:
All three to each vnlike, yet all made in one mould.1

1 faerie Qtieene, in. xii. 24.
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